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Foreword  and  acknowledgments 


The  series  title  "Artist  and  the  Community"  is  especially  appro- 
priate for  an  exhibition  of  works  by  African  American  artist 
Willie  Birch.  Since  the  early  1970s  Birch  has  created  works  in 
response  to  the  communities  in  which  he  has  lived — from  his 
native  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  his  home 
for  twenty-seven  years.  The  political  and  social  scenes  in  these 
communities  have  provided  Birch  with  a  sounding  board  for  his 
artistic  voice. 

Birch's  exhibition  at  SECCA  is  literally  peopled  with  life-size 
papier-mache  sculptures  and  paintings  on  paper  inspired  by  the 
artist's  ties  to  place.  Some  of  the  figures  are  anonymous  passersby 
in  Birch's  everyday  life;  some  depict  Birch's  neighbors  in  New 
York  or  New  Orleans.  Some  of  the  most  personal  figures  repre- 
sent members  of  Birch's  family,  including  his  mother,  grandfa- 
ther, and  uncle.  The  paintings  in  the  Dialogues  series  depict  guests 
and  call-in  contributors  on  radio  talk  shows,  which  Birch  mines 
for  words  and  images  that  express  the  dynamics  of  issues  impor- 
tant in  his  community. 

In  the  SECCA  exhibition.  Birch  premieres  a  new  body  of  work 
dealing  with  memories  of  his  past  in  Louisiana.  Supported  by  a 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellowship  in  sculpture. 
Birch  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  1994  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  to 
reestablish  bonds  with  the  New  Orleans  community.  The  subjects 
of  these  new  works  range  from  church  and  family  life  during 
Birch's  childhood  in  the  parish  of  Bertrandville,  Louisiana,  and  a 
segregated  housing  project  in  New  Orleans  to  his  participation  as 
a  young  adult  in  the  early  1960s  in  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

The  works  in  the  SECCA  exhibition  narrowly  represent  Birch's 
world,  but  address  a  wide  scope  of  societal  topics.  The  viewer 
comes  to  understand  Birch  as  a  community  activist  who  brings 
issues  to  the  forefront  and  challenges  the  viewer  to  face  some  of 
the  pressing  issues  of  today,  such  as  race  relations,  street  violence, 
education,  and  religion.  Although  his  works  use  specific  words, 
images,  and  materials  from  his  own  life  and  from  the  life  of  the 
African  American  community,  he  conveys  his  messages  with  an 
honesty  and  directness  that  invite  dialogue  with  all  viewers.  His 
aim  is  to  raise  consciousness  among  all  races  and  to  reach  across 


racial,  social,  and  economic  boundaries.  The  SECCA  exhibition 
showcases  Birch's  recent  artistic  contributions  to  American 
culture  and  demonstrates  the  valuable  role  of  the  artist  as  a 
chronicler  of  the  world  around  him. 

The  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  School  system  played  an 
integral  role  in  this  project.  SECCA  acknowledges  the  following 
individuals  for  their  participation  and  assistance:  Wynnette 
Alexander,  Mary  Lee  Baucom,  Mary  Jo  Brewer,  Lynn  Church, 
Diane  Dalton,  Robert  Dawkins,  Nadine  Edwards,  Valeria  Edwards, 
Lynn  Foltz,  Pam  Frazier,  Clara  Gizinski,  Pam  Hicks,  Rene  Ivey, 
Waco  Knott,  Betti  Longinotti,  Alice  Morley,  Kerri  Moye,  Jane 
Pfefferkorn,  Faye  Phillips,  Lorie  Rainey,  Ron  Rash,  Susan  Rose, 
Wilma  Rush,  Ann  Shortt,  Nancy  Shrewsbury,  Sherry  Warren, 
June  Williams,  Anne  Wilson,  and  Fran  Wise.  Forty-three  students 
participated,  including  Benjamin  Anderson,  Kelly  Bigelow,  Sarah 
Bodenheimer,  Venita  Braswell,  Artemus  Brown,  Sharon  Buey, 
Jerrell  Cain,  Miner  Carter,  Clifford  Clark,  III,  Lauren  Couch, 
Stephen  George,  Cory  Hairston,  Ronald  Ingram,  Jr.,  Andy  Jones, 
Alan  Kleinmaier,  Brian  Laverdure,  Anna  Ledbetter,  Jason 
Leonard,  Anthony  Middlebrooks,  Joey  Mock,  Akil-Jamil 
Muhammah,  Steve  Newell,  Michael  O'Malley,  Tiffany  Peebles, 
Michael  Petrillo,  Carmella  Pouncey,  Joshua  Quinn,  Natisha 
Raiford,  Steven  Reese,  Sarum  Rich,  Vandy  Rourn,  Young  Shin, 
Kristy  Shone,  Quinshanta  Spease,  Hannah  Stern,  Kyleen  Stewart, 
Sanchez  Stowe,  Adrain  Sykes,  Lysandra  Sykes,  Alex  Tolbcrt,  Cassi 
Vawter,  D'Arcy  Westmoreland,  and  Justin  Woazeah,  Jr. 

Funding  for  "Artist  and  the  Community:  Willie  Birch" 
was  provided  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation,  and 
Elizabeth  Firestone  Graham  Foundation.  Additional  funding  was 
provided  by  ACCES,  a  volunteer  organization  of  young  profes- 
sionals whose  mission  is  to  stimulate  awareness  and  interest  in 
SECCA. 

Bruce  Lineker, 
Executive  Director,  The  Light  Factory 


Introduction 


ie  Birch  is  the  fifth  artist  to  participate  in  SECCA's  ongoing  Artist 
and  the  Community  series.  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  estabhsh  bonds 
between  artist,  community,  and  institution — bonds  that  have  been 
strained  during  the  recent  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
controversies  and  ensuing  "culture  wars." 

Artists  chosen  to  participate  in  Artist  and  the  Community 
produce  works  that  focus  on  issues  critical  to  community 
life,  including  history,  education,  and  social  welfare.  As 
cities  across  the  country  face  overwhelming  social  prob- 
lems, Winston-Salem  serves  as  a  testing  ground  for  a 
new  kind  of  public  art — one  that  promotes  productive 
social  change  while  introducing  challenging  art 
forms.  During  the  creative  process.  Artist  and  the 
Community  artists  build  an  interactive  relationship 
with  community  members,  thus  expanding  under- 
/\i         1^  standing  of  contemporary  art  as  well  as  forging 

innovative  ties  with  local  cultural,  educational, 
I     and  civic  organizations. 
\      Q     ^/         Birch's  project  follows  two  years  of  Artist 
and  the  Community  programming  that  included 
residencies  by  artists  Donald  Lipski,  Tim  Rollins, 
Fred  Wilson,  and  Hope  Sandrow.  The  first  exhibition  in  the 
series,  "Donald  Lipski/Oral  History,"  opened  in  January 
1994  and  traveled  to  Galerie  Lelong  in  New  York,  the 
Rhona  Hoffman  Gallery  in  Chicago,  II  Ponte  in  Rome, 
and   the   Laumier   Sculpture   Park   in   St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Two  new  works  in  that  exhibition,  Tobac- 
colage  and  The  Humidors  used  tobacco  products 
as  their  medium. 

The  second  exhibition  surveyed  Tim  Rollins 
and  K.O.S.'s  (Kids  of  Survival)  work  over  the  last 
ten  years.  New  to  the  exhibition  was  Tlie  Red 
Badge    of    Courage — Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  the  joint  creation  of  Rollins,  K.O.S.,  and 


Sweet  Anna,  1995 

Papier-mache  and  mixed  media  48  x  31  inciies 


fifteen  students  from  the  Drop  Out  Prevention  program 
at  Petree  Middle  School  and  Independence  High  School 
in  Winston-Salem. 

The  third  exhibition  was  Fred  Wilson's  "Insight:  In 
Site:  In  Sight:  Incite:  Memory,"  which  was  installed  at 
historic  sites  in  the  restored  Moravian  congregation 
town  of  Old  Salem.  Tracing  the  history  of  slavery  in  the 
Old  Salem  community,  Wilson's  work  sparked  a 
compassionate  response  from  visitors  within  and 
outside  the  art  world.  To  complement  the  Old  Salem 
installation,  an  exhibition  at  SECCA  surveyed  Wilson's 
work  since  1990. 

Finally,  Hope  Sandrow's  "Fragments:  Self-Histories" 
invited  local  college  students  and  Winston-Salem 
community  members  to  explore  their  life  experiences. 
The  resulting  artworks,  a  selection  from  Sandrow's 
recent  works,  and  a  site-specific  installation  completed 
the  exhibition  at  SECCA. 

After  Willie  Birch's  exhibition,  the  Artist  and  the 
Community  series  will  continue  with  projects  by 
Eleanor  Antin,  who  will  direct  a  film  with  students  from 
the  new  film  school  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the 
Arts.  In  1997  Maya  Lin  will  create  a  major  public  land- 
scape work  with  the  Winston-Salem  Garden  Club  and 
the  Winston-Salem  Recreation  and  Parks  Department. 
A  retrospective  of  her  studio  work  will  be  presented  at 
SECCA. 

Willie  Birch's  project  continues  SECCA's  involve- 
ment with  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  public 
schools.  Birch  has  been  documenting  black  life  in 
America  since  the  early  1970s  and  has  also  spent  the 
past  ten  years  engaged  in  community-based  projects.  As 
a  teenager.  Birch  became  involved  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  was  jailed  for  participating  in  sit-in 
demonstrations  at  F.W.  Woolworth  and  W.T.  Grant 


stores  during  the  early  1960s.  His  goal  is  to  raise 
consciousness  among  all  races  and  to  reach  across  racial, 
social,  and  economic  boundaries.  Over  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  Birch  worked  with  teachers  and  students  from 
Bolton  Elementary  and  Wiley  Middle  Schools  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  program  addressing  issues  of 
racism  and  unity.  The  culmination  was  two  major  public 
projects  designed  by  the  students:  a  series  of  six  30"  by 
144"  public-bus  placards  dealing  with  children's  percep- 
tions on  racism,  and  a  mural  about  unity  on  the  front  of 
Bolton  Elementary  School.  The  exhibition  at  SECCA 
presents  Birch's  recent  sculpture  and  drawings. 

SECCA  is  honored  that  the  exhibit  will  travel  to  the 
Gibbes  Museum  of  Art  in  conjunction  with  the  1996 
Spoleto  Festival  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  As  in 
Winston-Salem,  Birch  will  collaborate  on  a  community- 
based  project  in  Charleston.  In  1990,  the  festival 
presented  the  groundbreaking  exhibition  "Places  with  a 
Past,"  organized  by  independent  curator  Mary  Jane 
Jacob.  Jacob  initiated  the  idea  of  bringing  SECCA's 
Willie  Birch  exhibition  to  Charleston.  General  manager 
Nigel  Redden,  an  enthusiastic  proponent  of  commu- 
nity-based public  art,  supported  the  idea  eagerly. 

On  a  personal  note.  Birch's  work  first  caught  my 
attention  when  I  coordinated  a  NEA  fellowship  panel  in 
1989  as  director  of  the  visual  arts  progran.  Birch's  slides 
are  indelibly  etched  in  my  memory.  Among  the  depic- 
tions of  front-stoop  life  and  inner-city  classrooms  was 
a  drawing  of  a  violent  riot.  The  scene  of  police  swinging 
billy  clubs  was  remarkable  in  its  visual  power.  The  panel 
awarded  Birch  a  grant,  and  we  have  since  been  rewarded 
a  body  of  work  that  presents  powerful  visions  of  life  as 
it  really  is  lived. 

Susan  Lubowsky,  Executive  Director 


And  Be  Together 


illie  Birch  believes  that  truth  and  beauty  are  inherent 
in  children's  representations  of  the  world,  and  he  cultivates 
a  childlike  quality  in  his  own  artwork.  It  is  his  sensitivity 
to  the  way  children  create  artistic  meaning  that  fuels  his 
dual  professional  life  as  artist  and  teacher.  As  a  teacher, 
Birch  seeks  to  empower  people,  particularly  children,  to 
understand  and  embrace  the  importance  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. The  strength  of  his  passion  for  knowledge  and 
communication  encourages  the  students  he  works  with 
to  see  art  as  a  way  to  examine  who  we  are  as  individuals 
and  as  a  people,  and  what  we  care  about  individually  and 
collectively. 

During  his  residency  in  Winston-Salem,  Birch  addressed 
these  ideas  through  a  series  of  projects  for  students  and 
teachers  from  two  schools.  The  program  comprised  three 
parts:  teacher  preparation;  a  bus-placard  project  for  fourth- 
and  fifth-grade  students  at  Bolton  Elementary  School  and 
for  sixth-grade  students  at  Wiley  Middle  School;  and  a 
mural  project  for  the  Bolton  students.  The  overt  themes 
investigated  during  this  six-week  program  were  racism  and 
unity,  seen  not  by  adults,  but  by  children.  The  less  obvious, 
but  equally  important,  themes  included  the  importance  of 
cooperation,  risk  taking,  perseverance,  and  effective 
communication  —  both  verbal  and  visual. 

At  the  outset  of  his  residency.  Birch  worked  with  twenty- 
five  teachers  and  school  administrators  for  two-and-a-half 
days,  asking  of  them  a  commitment  to  risk  taking  and  hard 
work  in  preparation  for  the  commitment  he  would  ask  of 
6  the  children.  Only  two  of  the  participating  teachers  were 

art  educators;  the  others  represented  diverse  disciplines, 
and  most  had  little  prior  experience  with  making  visual  art. 
Through  a  series  of  "failure-proof"  art-making  assign- 
ments ranging  from  black-and-white  torn-paper  collage  to 
paper  weaving  to  simple  printmaking,  the  teachers  explored 


their  creative  powers  in  ways  they  had  never  before  imag- 
ined. Critiques  and  discussion  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
process.  The  group  was  amazed  at  the  revelatory  possibili- 
ties of  art  making  and  at  the  ramifications  for  community 
building  based  on  shared  creative  experience. 

The  teachers'  successful  group  experience  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  students'  experience  that  followed.  For 
the  bus-placard  project.  Birch  spent  two  weeks  at  each 
school.  He  first  asked  students  to  examine  their  feelings 
about  racism.  After  generating  a  series  of  ideas  through 
group  brainstorming,  each  student  created  a  poster 
reflecting  his  or  her  idea  on  the  theme.  Next  came  the  more 
challenging  part  of  the  process,  when  the  students  were 
grouped  to  collaborate  on  the  bus  placards.  Sharing  ideas, 
working  through  conflicts,  and  developing  methods  for 
group  decision  making  forced  the  children  to  embody  the 
very  ideals  they  espoused  in  their  original  posters. 

The  groups  collectively  developed  designs  that  would  be 
blown  up  to  30"  x  144"  and  displayed  on  Winston-Salem 
city  buses.  Birch  continually  emphasized  the  importance  of 
good  design,  particularly  the  principles  of  contrast  and 
composition,  and  the  importance  of  conveying  a  strong 
clear  message.  He  also  worked  on  group  process,  encour- 
aging students  to  work  through  conflicts,  recognizing  and 
affirming  each  individual's  talents  within  the  group.  After 
the  groups  completed  their  collective  design,  they  used  the 
technique  of  scahng  to  gradually  enlarge  their  designs,  each 
time  refining  the  image  a  little  bit  more.  The  process  was 
often  arduous,  but  the  rewards  were  clearly  visible  in  the 
completed  designs. 

During  the  final  week  of  the  program.  Birch  returned  to 
Bolton  Elementary  School  to  work  with  the  students  on  a 
mural  for  the  front  of  their  school.  This  time  the  theme 
was  unity.  The  students,  now  accustomed  to  group  process. 


w 


Uptown  Memories 
(A  Day  in  the  Life 
of  the  Magnolia 
Project),  1995 
Papier-mache  and  mixed  media 
52  X  49  X  42  inches 


developed  two  collective  ideas.  When  both  were  complete 
scale,  the  students  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  finis 
designs  and  voted  for  the  one  they  felt  most  strongly 
about.  Discussion  centered  around  the  same  ideas 
discussed  in  designing  the  bus  placards:  readability, 
contrast,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  message.  After 
choosing  one  of  the  designs,  all  of  the  students 
worked  together  to  scale  the  design  up  onto  a 
series  of  eight  4'  x  8'  panels.  Painting  took  a  total 
of  three  days.  The  mural  now  stands  as  a  perma- 
nent monument  to  unity  and  to  the  ideals  that 
teachers  and  children  alike  learned  to  cherish 
through  this  process. 

Though  the  Willie  Birch  residency  resulted  in 
profound  and  often  beautiful  artworks,  the  lasting 
result  is  a  model  for  learning  based  on  collabora- 
tion. If  we  are  to  empower  our  children  to  create 
a  more  harmonious  world,  we  must  first  teach  them  to 
communicate,  to  acknowledge  their  own  talents  and 
those  of  others,  and  to  collectively  solve  the  problems  that 
will  challenge  them  as  adults.  The  students  and  teachers 
who  worked  with  Willie  Birch  tested  themselves,  trying 
hard  to  communicate,  sometimes  at  risk  of  failure,  but 
always  caring  enough  to  try.  That's  what  the  artist  does, 
and  that's  what  the  artist  has  to  teach  us  all. 

Terri  Dowell-Dennis,  Curator  of  Education 


■tSchool  Days,  1995 
Papier-mache  and  mixed  media 
56  X  25  inches(male),  44  x  24  inches  (female) 

►  for  Grandpa,  1995 
Papier-mache  and  mixed  media 
60  X  31  inches 


Willie  Birch:  Evoking  the  Spirits  of  Our  Ancestors 


illie  Birch  is  both  an  artist  and  a  teacher.  Resonant 
with  the  music  of  Sam  Cooke  and  Hank  WilHams,  the 
prickly  heat  of  the  deep  South,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
African  American  experience,  both  his  art  and  his 
teaching  activities  share  similar  concerns:  to  create  self- 
awareness  and  a  positive  self-image  through  an  under- 
standing of  history,  specifically  African  American 
history,  and  to  contribute  to  the  cultural  record  by 
mirroring  the  character  of  contemporary  society. 

Birch's  project  in  Charleston  has  two  components:  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  mixed-media  sculptures,  and  a 
three-week  residency  working  with  fifth  grade  students 
from  the  Charleston  public  schools.  In  preparation  for  his 
residency.  Birch  walked  the  streets  of  Charleston  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  its  character  and  topography.  Like  the 
streets  of  Birch's  New  Orleans  home,  Charleston's  streets 
offer  intimate  glimpses  into  the  city's  past.  He  wandered 
upon  the  slave  mart,  established  in  1856  by  Thomas  Ryan, 
where  countless  Africans  were  sold  into  slavery.  After  the 
Civil  War,  the  structure,  at  6  Chalmers  Street,  was  used  as 
a  tenement  house  and  a  garage.  It  functioned  as  a  museum 
from  1937  until  1988. 

Moved  by  the  history  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
transactions  that  took  place  at  the  slave  mart.  Birch  asked 
his  student  collaborators  to  investigate  the  history  of  the 
city's  slave  auction  houses  through  visual  art  and  writing, 
and  to  use  this  exploration  of  the  past  as  a  segue  into  a 
discussion  of  contemporary  social  issues.  The  project  recon- 
textualizes  the  history  of  Charleston  as  a  subjective 
construct  and  provides  the  participants  an  opportunity  for 
self-empowerment. 


Exploring  the  past  to  examine  the  present  is  a  consistent 
strategy  in  Birch's  art.  Many  of  the  artworks  in  Birch's 
exhibition  are  from  a  body  of  work  entitled  "From 
Bertrandville  to  Brooklyn."  The  works  respond  to  the 
artist's  travels  from  his  place  of  birth,  Bertrandville, 
Louisiana,  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  back  home  again. 
The  exhibition  is  a  testimony  to  the  role  of  subjective  expe- 
rience in  the  creation  of  an  individual's  worldview.  The  title 
of  one  work  clearly  illustrates  his  thinking:  //  You  Don't 
Know  Where  You  Come  From,  How  Do  You  Know  Where 
You  Are  Going?  (1993). 

Birch's  conscious  rejection  of  polished  craftsmanship  and 
his  choice  of  materials  —  papier-mache  and  found  objects 
such  as  shells,  broken  tableware  and  mirrors,  and  rusty 
nails — reflect  a  folklike  aesthetic  with  origins  in  the 
vernacular  and  African  visual  traditions.  Such  attributes 
indicate  specific  political  and  cultural  affinities  also.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  overt  references  to  the  civil  rights  movement 
found  in  Memories  of  the  60s  (1990)  and  Remembering  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  (1995),  there  are  direct  correlations 
to  the  Congolese  and  Yoruba  cultures  in  such  devices  as  the 
use  of  iron  nails  and  spiritual  charms. 

In  the  Congo,  the  nkisi,  a  spiritual  charm,  can  personify 
an  individual,  such  as  a  family  member,  or  a  group  of 
people.  Birch  incorporates  nkisi  in  works  referring  to, 
among  others,  his  grandfather  and  his  mother  [For 
Grandpa,  1995,  and  Sweet  Anna,  1995).  The  Yoruba  use 
embedded  nails  to  reference  Ogun,  the  god  of  iron,  and  to 
signify  strength.  Birch's  use  of  African-based  traditions 
places  his  work,  thus  himself,  within  a  larger  cultural  and 
societal  framework. 


In  focusing  on  community-based  issues,  Birch  positions 
himself  as  a  humanist,  not  separate  from  society,  but  an 
integral  participant.  Having  experienced  the  civil  rights 
movement  first  hand.  Birch  is  a  seasoned  traveler  who  has 
arrived  at  a  point  of  quiet,  but  fervent  contemplation. 
Resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  brown 
currents  swirling  in  synergy.  Birch  searches  for  an  honest 
appraisal  of  the  past.  But  Birch  is  firmly  in  the  present.  His 
art  is  inclusive,  addressing  the  challenges  of  our  time  with 
directness  and  integrity.  Birch  examines  the  role  of  the 
artist  in  society  by  positioning  himself  as  a  chronicler  of 
history  and  as  a  mirror  of  contemporary  life.  This  is  real. 

Jeff  Fleming,  Curator 


Memory  Jug  For  Uncle  Nat,  1995 
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The  Return  to  B  ertrandville 


One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  twentieth- 
century  Americans  is  their  propensity  for  movement 
and  change.  By  blithely  switching  jobs,  domiciles  and 
domestic  situations;  political  parties,  cars,  and  long- 
distance telephone  companies,  Americans  have  earned 
an  international  reputation  for  changing  their  habitats 
and  minds  (as  soul  singer  Tyrone  Davis  amorously 
advocated  in  the  late  1960s). 

Of  all  American  patterns  of  change  one  of  the  most 
studied  has  been  the  migration  of  African  Americans,  the 
cultural  transformations  that  it  brought  about,  and  its  role 
in  the  evolution  of  modern  African  American  life.  This 
evolution  is  seen  in  such  late  twentieth-century 
phenomena  as  the  "chocolate  suburbs"  of  several  major 
U.S.  cities  and  the  reverse  migration  (beginning  in  the 
1970s)  by  blacks  in  the  New  South. 

Willie  Birch  is  a  re-relocated  African  American  South- 
erner who,  migrating  from  his  New  Orleans  birthplace,  has 
made  a  life  for  himself  (in  succession)  in  Baltimore,  New 
York,  and,  most  recently,  back  in  New  Orleans.  But  what  is 
noteworthy  about  Willie  Birch's  migration  story  is  not  that 
it  is  characteristic  of  an  American  or  even  of  an  African 
American  pattern,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  story  of  an  artist, 
and  thus  symbolizes  the  volatility  of  the  arts  and  aesthetics 
of  Birch's  time. 

As  Birch's  most  recent  mixed-media  constructions 
attest,  his  various  homes,  travels,  and  experiences  culmi- 
nate in  a  body  of  work  that,  tellingly,  invokes  focus  and 
wholeness,  rather  than  schizophrenia.  His  "return  to 
Bertandville"  is  confirmation  of  the  adage  that  the  more 
you  see  of  the  world,  the  more  you  are  able  to  see  and 
recognize  yourself  and  your  origins. 

And  what  a  self  and  a  source  to  behold  in  Willie  Birch's 
most  recent  work!  In  a  piece  as  seemingly  didactic  and 


political  as  Mi/  Holocaust  (1990),  Birch  reveals  a  painterly 
and  sculptural  imagination  that  bridges  traditions  and 
transports  histories  across  artistic  as  well  as  cultural  "no 
trespassing"  zones.  Although  slavery's  physical  and  spiri- 
tual toll  on  black  lives  is  uppermost  in  Birch's  mind,  his 
encapsulation  of  this  inhumanity  (through  his  inventive 
construction  of  a  ten-foot-long  skeletal  model  of  a  slave 
ship)  launches  his  piece  into  other,  unconventional 
aesthetic  waters.  Part  folk  art,  part  funk  art.  My  Holocaust 
articulates  the  horrors  of  the  transatlantic  slave  trade  via  a 
provocative  and  telling  compendium  of  names,  dates,  and 
figures  that  use  their  black-on-white,  handwritten,  graphic 
immediacy  to  give  new  meaning  to  the  notion  of  an  African 
American  art  history. 

The  title  of  another  recent  work  rhetorically  asks  the 
audience  If  You  Don't  Know  Where  You  Come  From,  How 
Do  You  Know  Where  You  Are  Going?  (1993).  I  take  this 
question  both  as  an  autobiographical  proposition  about 
Birch's  return  to  his  native  New  Orleans  and  as  an 
expressed,  ideological  position  on  artistic  explorations  and 
social,  interrogations  of  black  humanity.  For  Birch  and 
several  other  figural  sculptors  of  the  1980s  and  '90s  (e.g. 
John  Ahearn,  Alison  Saar,  and  Ousmane  Sow),  the  black 
figure  projects  a  multitude  of  meanings:  social,  historical 
and  aesthetic,  to  name  just  a  few. 

In  Memories  of  Bertrandville  (1995),  a  life-size  work 
with  a  contemplative,  dashiki-clad  brother  sitting  under  an 
object-encrusted  tree.  Birch  recalls  his  Southern,  African 
American  past  in  his  use  of  appendagelike  forms  and  the 
color  brown  on  the  tree  trunk,  here  reminiscent  of  African 
pigmentation.  Both  the  actual  black  figure  and  the  allusions 
to  black  bodies  in  the  tree  demonstrate  a  willful  and  highly 
original  sense  of  the  corporeal  as  something  fundamentally 
spiritual.  In  this  and  other  works.  Birch  continues  a  philo- 


14         Unity,  1995 
Acrylic  on  wood 
96  X  288  inches 


sophical  discourse  surrounding  the  black  body  that  extends 
from  traditional,  religious-based  art  forms  through  modern 
black  iconographers  like  Sargent  Johnson  and  William  H. 
Johnson,  to  the  contemporary,  often  postmodernist- 
informed  representations  of  African  personae  (as  seen  in 
artists  as  aesthetically  disparate  as  Nigerian  sculptor  Sokari 
Douglas  Camp  and  African  American  photographer 
Dawoud  Bey). 

Another  piece  that  strongly  evokes  the  sense  that  the 
black  figure  is  both  a  physical,  flesh-and-blood  entity  and 
a  spiritual,  symbolic  abode  is  Lotto  Dreams  (1995). 
Springing  from  a  large  figural  base  (an  Africanesque  head) 
are  the  dreams,  fantasies,  and  desires  of  the  black  masses  (a 
home,  a  car,  love,  money,  and  travel),  all  colorfully  illumi- 
nated and  stacked  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Of  course,  white 
people,  too,  fantasize  about  "champagne  wishes  and  caviar 
dreams"  (attainable  by  one  and  all,  simply  by  selecting  the 
right  combination  of  lotto  numbers),  but  Birch  interjects 
uniquely  African  American  folk  history  into  his  piece. 
Meta-narratives  (out  of  magazines  like  Jet  or  Ebony]  in  the 
work  explore  the  possibilities  of  being  destroyed  by  or 
squandering  wealth,  as  much  as  the  joy  of  exploring 
wealth's  sybaritic  pleasures.  Birch's  neo-African  American 
caryatid  does  more  than  simply  visualize  "lotto  dreams":  It 
reminds  us  that  possessions  and  pleasures  are  as  transitory 
and  changeable  as  the  tumbling  of  lotto  numbers.  When 
dreams  become  realities,  people  have  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences in  their  daily  lives. 

Birch  communicates  black  spirituality  through  other 
artistic  mechanisms  as  well.  In  addition  to  his  sculptural 
rendering  of  black  figures,  he  laces  his  work  with  symbolic 
allusions  to  people  and  their  cultural,  political,  and  meta- 
physical selves.  For  example.  Remembering  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  (1995)  embodies  a  decade  plus  of  grass- 
roots agitation,  nonviolent  protests,  and  sit-ins  in  a  nail- 
and-text-encrusted  chair,  similar  to  the  kind  that  four  black 
college  students  sat  on  in  a  segregated,  Greensboro,  North 


Carolina,  Woolworth's  in  1960.  Artistically  informed  by  the 
oath-taking  and  healing  objects  found  among  the  KiKongo- 
speaking  peoples  of  central  Africa  (ritual  objects  known  as 
rikisi),  Birch's  lunch-counter  chair  is  for  remembering 
rather  than  for  sitting.  It  recalls  the  pain  of  past  desegrega- 
tion efforts  rather  than  the  often  cozy,  uninformed  compla- 
cency of  the  present.  Emblazoned  with  words,  slogans, 
broken  pieces  from  mirrors,  and  riddled  with  nails.  Birch's 
lunch-counter  chair  transcends  its  reality  as  a  piece  of 
furniture  and  becomes  a  contemporary  memento  mori  and 
an  African  American  nkisi:  an  object  that  recalls  the  sacri- 
fices that  people  made  during  the  civil  rights  era,  and  an 
object  that,  with  the  hammering  of  each  nail  into  its  body, 
pays  tribute  to  those  former  (and  often  fallen)  heroic 
figures  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

In  pursuit  of  the  evanescent  African  American  soul, 
Birch  also  turns  to  an  illusionistic  imagery  in  several  works. 
Surprisingly,  the  results  are  as  evocative  and  successful  as 
his  reconstituted  objects  from  a  perceived  black  reality.  In 
his  Birthday  Celebration  for  Big  Bopper  (1995),  The  Elders 
(1995),  Prom  Piece  (1995),  and  several  other  papier-mache 
and  mixed-media  fabrications  of  suits,  dresses,  and  other 
forms  of  apparel.  Birch  makes  clothing  corporeal,  heraldic, 
and  spiritual.  The  outfits  are  symbolic  extensions  of  real 
people  that  function  in  a  visual-art  context  as  surrogate 
black  figures.  Those  who  have  worn  these  clothes  have 
experienced  a  range  of  culture-specific  incidents  and  ordeals 
in  their  lives.  The  associative,  memory-triggering  elements 
in  these  works  are  their  respective  fashion  statements,  their 
strategically  placed  texts,  and  their  low-relief,  picto-narra- 
tional  iconography.  Reminiscent  of  vernacular  shop  signs 
(as  well  as  a  kind  of  visual/verbal  shorthand  that  one  finds 
among  so-called  folk  artists),  these  sturdy  and  remarkably 
alive  jackets,  pants,  and  dresses  conjure  a  whole  cast  of 
African  American  ghosts  who  speak  volumes  about  black 
life  and  leisure  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  a  time  when 
African  American  communities  were  by  necessity  insular. 


Remembering  the  Civil  Rights  Mov  e  m  e  nt ,  1995 
Papier-mache  and  mixed  media,  46  x  18  x  18  inches 


improvisational,  and  largely  self-sufficient.  Viewers  soon 
realize  that  the  disembodied  citizens  of  Bertrandville 
inhabit  not  only  Willie  Birch's  gallery  of  memories,  but  the 
memories  of  other  people  as  well.. 

Birch's  "return  to  Bertrandville"  simultaneously 
embraces  both  his  own  community  and  countless  commu- 
nities worldwide  (where  he  has  also  made  homes  for 
himself).  In  his  most  recent  work  everything  comes 
together  with  a  rare  brilliance  and  poignancy,  even  by  late 
twentieth-century  standards.  Part  of  the  explanation  for 
this  visual  and  thematic  triumph  is  Birch's  successful 
merger  of  an  African  American  "folk"  aesthetic  with  a  self- 
conscious  modernism,  informed  by  a  fervent  social  and 
cultural  agenda.  His  disarming  use  of  papier-mache  and 
bright  acrylic  pigments  (reminiscent  of  the  art  techniques 
and  svipplies  used  by  elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren) subvert  his  obvious,  mainstream  art-world  aspira- 
tions and  impose  a  nonexclusionary,  humanistic  layer  of 
meaning  onto  these  works  and  onto  his  art-world  status. 
Yet  Birch  also  carries  on  a  discourse  with  his  assemblage- 
oriented  contemporaries  in  New  York  and  abroad. 

Speaking  and  making  art  in  an  intercommunicative 
language  that  transverses  the  heavily  guarded 
North/South,  folk/ fine,  and  black/white  binaries  and 
boundaries  in  our  society,  artist  Willie  Birch  gives  new 
meaning  to  the  notion  of  a  "border  crosser,"  and  hesitation 
to  the  opinion  that  you  can't  go  home  again.  Birch's  bold 
and  beautiful  constructions  of  Bertrandville  (and  its 
African  American  inhabitants,  past  and  present)  make 
evident  that  Birch's  community  is  the  universe.  Setting 
eyes  and  minds  on  what  author  Alice  Walker  has  described 
as  the  "temple  of  (her)  familiar,"  Bertrandville  is  a  source 
of  strength,  revelation,  self-understanding,  and  humility. 


Richard  J.  Powell 
Associate  Professor  of  Art  History  Duke  University 
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